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ness of his classical scholarship, was his habit in conducting 
the weekly meeting of the Greek Seminar at Columbia. This 
was mainly under his leadership during the last five years of 
his life, and he conducted it, according to the German custom, 
regularly in Latin. It is pleasant to learn that this custom was 
welcome to Columbia students, and attracted graduate students 
from elsewhere. He approved, too, the German requirement 
of writing classical theses for higher degrees only in Latin. 
Speaking Latin with ease, he wrote it fluently, and regularly 
couched in that language his contributions to Mnemosyne and 
the Revue de Philologie — except two which were in French. 
In general, it may be said, his equipment for the work of a 
classical scholar was extraordinary. He wrote and spoke his 
mother tongue not only with fluency and correctness, but with 
fastidious good taste. He had, it seems, excellent command of 
both German and French, as doubtless also of Italian, and he 
knew modern Greek well. And we all remember his beautiful 
hand-writing, in English as easy to read as type-writing, in 
Greek " more beautiful than Porson's ", as an admiring scholar 
has said. 

He was often despondent especially in his earlier years, it is 
said, and that was perhaps inevitable with his high ideals. 
And yet he was, as most of us see it, a happy man, and his an 
enviable career. Scholars on two continents knew and hon- 
ored him ; his pupils were proud of and devoted to him ; and, 
best of all, he had " a rare genius for friendship ". " To the 
writer ", says Professor Ashmore, " he was both a friend and 
an inspiration ". Finally, it is a comfort to know that the 
president of a great university knew how to appreciate the 
value of such a scholar. "Dr. Earle was", said President 
Butler, " of the type of scholar that no university can afford 
to be without, for it is a type to which scholarly ideals and 
scholarly standards are all in all ". 

Charles Forster Smith. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Beneventan Script. A History of the South Italian 
Minuscule, by E. A. Loew, Ph. D., Research Associate of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Oxford, at 
The Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. xix, 384; nine facsim- 
iles. $6.75. 

Dr. Loew gives us here what we expected of a brilliant and 
tireless observer, stimulated by the genius of Ludwig Traube, 
and aided by the generosity particularly of the Carnegie In- 
stitution and of James Loeb, which has enabled him to devote 
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many continuous years to a paleographic problem. During 
this period he found time to publish an incidental investiga- 
tion (Studia Palaeographica, in the Sitzungsberichte der kgl. 
Bayerischen Akademie d. Wissenschaften, Munich, 1910), 
which clarified the whole subject of i-alta in MSS, and the 
differentiation of hard and soft ti in South Italy and Spain ; 
and it is characteristic of the thoroughness of his work that 
this is the best exposition of the development of the Visi- 
gothic hand of Spain, and contains the best list of extant 
Visigothic MSS. With the help of a host of scholars — the 
mere mention of their names fills over two pages of the pref- 
ace — he has now produced what we hope is the first of a 
series of masterpieces. Though supplemented by a separate 
volume of plates (Scriptura Beneventana, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, ten guineas), it is complete in itself, as it contains 
several handsome facsimiles, excerpted from the larger collec- 
tion; they are chosen to illustrate the development of the 
Beneventan from a hand not very different from the old 
Roman cursive to the wonderful calligraphy of the late 
eleventh century, and to the final collapse of the script, after 
five centuries of evolution, before the all-conquering minuscule 
of the North. 

After a useful summary of the history of the Lombard 
duchies and of the part played by Monte Cassino in the trans- 
mission of the classics — we owe Varro, Tacitus' major works 
and Apuleius to those Benedictine monks — Loew attacks the 
question of the proper appellation for the script which found 
its home there. Here he displays special animus against the 
English term " Lombardic " — our current American name 
of " Lombard " is not even dignified with mention in the 
text — ; but it is surely as appropriate as is Visigothic for the 
national hand of Spain; and Beneventan has the disadvan- 
tage, to a classical student, of calling up the city (not the 
duchy) of Beneventum, which is of infinitesimal importance 
as compared with Monte Cassino. To one who calls " French 
Lombard " by the phrase " the Corbie script " (or even an- 
other impossible to reproduce with ordinary typographical 
facilities), Cassinese should surely appeal as the scientific 
term to adopt. While very interesting, this is the least satis- 
factory part of the book, and it was a mistake to make it so 
prominent ; but one must grant Dr. Loew this, that henceforth 
the hand will be called Beneventan. One of the most valu- 
able and unexpected results of his study was to show that this 
hand was also used for centuries across the Adriatic, in 
Dalmatia and Istria, in the special rounded form known as 
the Bari type, of which a good example is Ehrle and Liebaert's 
plate 15. A map indicates the centers in which the Bene- 
ventan script was used. In the interesting sketch of the 
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development of the hand from the Roman cursive, Dr. Loew 
finds it necessary to take up in detail the theory that the Visi- 
gothic had a strong influence on the formation of the Bene- 
ventan, and is successful in showing that the resemblances of 
the two hands may be explained by their similar development 
from the cursive. He has found very little to indicate close 
relations between Spain and Southern Italy during the period 
when the two scripts were crystallizing. His statement on p. 
101 of the characteristic abbreviations of Visigothic is rather 
too sweeping. 

In his search for criteria which would aid in the dating of 
Beneventan MSS, Loew has discovered that final r has a 
short stem until the eleventh century, and that the final sylla- 
ble -tur is differently abbreviated at different periods. I must 
confess, however, that I have found the ninth-century form of 
-tur in a Monte Cassino MS (no. 97) on a later page than the 
eleventh-century form — which merely confirms my innate 
skepticism of the possibility of depending upon such criteria. 
They are useful for incidental confirmation, but are treach- 
erous, and quite unusable by a novice. In his chapter on 
abbreviations, Loew gives a summary of Traube's theory that 
contractions — Pa., for instance — are derived from the Chris- 
tian ".nomina sacra", while suspensions — as Penn. — are of 
pagan origin ; an alphabetical list of Beneventan abbrevia- 
tions follows. This is most painstaking, and of high value; 
it is curious however how few characteristic abbreviations 
Beneventan has to show, as contrasted with Visigothic or In- 
sular. Certain abbreviations which trouble Loew are Visi- 
gothic; such are frr, mscdia (frater, misericordia). Is not 
the n for enim (p. 180) merely the current late abbreviation? 

The chapter on punctuation is epoch-making ; it covers 50 
pages, and will be indispensable to all students of paleography. 
The treatment of the interrogation sign is especially interest- 
ing, with his proof of the distinction between the nominal and 
predicate question in Visigothic and Beneventan ; an inciden- 
tal note proves what will surprise many, that the modern 
Spanish custom of setting aj at the beginning of a question, 
dates from only about 1750; a champion of Visigothic influ- 
ence upon Beneventan had stated that this custom, which 
modern Spain had preserved from the Visigothic hand, had 
later influenced Beneventan — all of which statements Loew 
shows to be incorrect. The marks used in the MSS are pri- 
marily guides to intonation, it appears ; Loew has even found 
an assertion sign, used over the first word of the answer to a 
question. There is also a good discussion of syllabification, 
with full references. Orthography seems a little neglected ; 
it is hard to believe that Beneventan MSS spell so regularly 
as L. would indicate. There is a full hand-list of extant MSS 
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in Beneventan — L. has found over 600 of them! — but one 
misses a list of facsimiles. No matter how incomplete, such a 
list is always useful. The book is full of incidental observa- 
tions of value, like that proving that the place of the famous 
signature of 510 a. d. in the St. Peter's Hilary MS, can only 
be Karalis. 

The book is sumptuously printed, with lavish use of special 
types ; there is hardly a single misprint. It seems ungracious 
to find any fault with such a handsome volume ; but students 
will wish that it had been compressed and less expensively 
printed, and thus made available at a reasonable price. Cer- 
tainly a protest {hello peractol) will arise from Continental 
scholars ; though written in what is for most of them an un- 
familiar and difficult language, they will find it indispensable ; 
and after all, the ultimate purpose of any such book is the 
widest advancement of science — a purpose admirably fulfilled 
by th£ matter of Loew's volume. It is beyond compare the 
most important recent paleographic investigation in any lan- 
guage; and it is a satisfaction to record that its author, a 
graduate of Cornell and Halle, has been appointed the Sandars 
Reader in Paleography at Cambridge, and University Lec- 
turer in Paleography at Oxford. 

C. U. Clark. 



Werner Wilhelm Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa : Quellen- 
forschungen zum Neuplatonismus und seinen Anfangen 
bei Poseidonios. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1914. Pp. xi+148. 

One declares that there is nothing new under the sun ; another, 
that history is the record of great personalities, that is to say, 
of men of genius and originality. There is a modicum of 
truth in each of these contentions. The history of human 
thought may be compared to the album : if the historian would 
read it aright, he must distinguish in it the edicta tralaticia 
which those who sit in judgment on the kvkAos ycmrews and 
the orbis Jerrarum and justify the ways of God to man accept 
from their predecessors and transmit to their successors, but 
must not fail also to discern those nuances in the interpretation 
of the cause celebre which prove that the judges were men and 
not machines. It is not an uncommon occurrence that the 
members of a court agree in their conclusion while differing 
radically in the course of thought which leads to it. In the 
so-called dark ages of the human spirit the obscurity is due to 
our failure to distinguish the contribution of the individual. 



